BENJAMIN FRANKLIN
brother James, lately returned from learning the trade
in London. After the custom of those days, Benjamin
signs a paper of indenture by which he binds himself
to serve his brother faithfully as an apprentice for nine
years, or until he is twenty-one.
When we see him again, some two or three years
later, he is alone in the printing shop reading a copy of
Addison and Steele's Spectator and working out an
experiment with it. In the intervening years he has
worked daily at long hours and low wages. He has
borrowed books from booksellers' clerks and read them
hastily at night so that they might be returned next
morning before being missed. He has composed some
doggerel and had two of his poems published (one
dealing with a shipwreck and the other with a pirate),
and of late he has been trying his hand at prose. But
his father, reading some of it, has pointed out that it
lacks clearness and order and elegance. Benjamin has
resolved on improvement. He has found in the Specta-
tor a delightful style which achieves the virtues he has
missed. So at night he returns to the shop and sets
himself to the task of imitating the Spectator's English.
In his own words:
With this view I took some of the papers, and, mak-
ing short hints of the sentiments in each sentence, laid
them by a few days, and then, without looking at the
book tried to complete the papers again, by expressing
each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it had
been expressed before, in any suitable words that should
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